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There are two things that can be wrong with any man. One of them 
\s « cheque. The other is a woman. Until you know that a man’s sound 
on these two points, you know nothing about him.—Sir Patrick Cullen 
in The Doctor's Dilemma. 
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Our New President 


ELLEN POLLOCK, elected as President in succession to Esme Percy 
by a clear majority at this year’s Annual General Meeting, has been 
‘one of the family’, as it were, ever since her appearance, with Esme 
Percy and the present General Secretary, in the Society's production 
of Farfetched Fables at the Watergate Theatre in 1950. Born in 
Heidelberg in 1903, she was to appear with Ellen Terry within a 
few months of her own teen-age entry on a professional stage career. 
In 1923 she was already touring in Shaw repertory, but her first big 
chance in the Shavian drama came in 1932 at the Malvern Festival, 
where she made a great hit as the Nurse in Too True to be Good, a 
role she continued to play in London at the end of the year. There 
are charming photographs of Shaw with Miss Pollock at Malvern, 
including one also with her young son. A year later, she had a 
similar great success as Aloysia Brollikins in On the Rocks at the 
Winter Garden Theatre. Towards the end of the War, she appeared 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in her own productions of Too True To 
Be Good, Candida, Village Wooing, and Pygmalion. In 1951 she was 
responsible for a Shaw season at the St Martin's Theatre, comprising 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, The Man of Destiny, and Village 
Wooing, and in the latter she again appeared delightfully as Z when 
she staged it in conjunction with H. F. Rubinstein’s Bernard Shaw in 
Heaven for a special Shaw Birthday performance at the Royal Court 
Theatre in 1952. She made another very notable appearance at the 
Royal Court during the Shaw Centenary celebrations in 1956, when 
she was superb as Mrs. Warren in Terence O'Brien's production of 
Mrs. Warren's Profession. She is well-known for her contributions 
to Grand Guignol, and she has played in films and on television (for 
which she was a wonderful Serpent in Back to Methuselah). Her 
readings of Shaw for this Society have been among its most popular 
features, and in January of this year she presented some of her Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art wat ta in a very lively performance of 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets and in an extract from Pygmalion. 

In the Manchester Guardian of March 4th, Miss Pollock was 
described as a ‘spirited Shavian’, who had for some years been an 
active vice-president of The Shaw Society. ‘This energetic group has 
in the last few years proved that Shavian research and even Shavian 
propaganda is far from the flogging of dead horses. Under Miss 
Pollock it will, no doubt, continue lively.” And under the heading 
‘Shaw Heroine’ in The Sunday Times of March 9th was the following 
report: 

The new President of the Shaw Society, Miss Ellen Pollock, has probably 
played more Shaw heroines in her time than any living actress. Since 
1923 she has run the gamut from Eliza Doolittle to Mrs. Warren, with an 
eighteen-month interval during the war when, with true Shavian individ- 
uality, she became the first woman A.R.P. driver in Kensington 
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The Shaw Society is a lively, cosmopolitan group; more than half of 
its 330 members are in the U.S.A., and there are even a few in Japan. In 
this country it meets once a month. ‘All sorts of splendid people speak’, 
says the President enthusiastically. 

‘At the back of my mind’, she adds wistfully, ‘I suppose I would like 
the Society to grow so powerful and extensive that we could have our 
own theatre to present Shaw's plays.’ 


Membership and other News 


ALTHOUGH we are more than delighted to welcome a record batch 
of 50 new members since the last issue of The Shavian, we are still a 
comparatively small society, the grand total at the end of March 
this year being 338 members (nearly half of them in the United 
States), the highest so far reached. The Committee therefore appeals 
to all members to make it their business to try and recruit at least 
two extra members each during 1958. So again we offer warm con- 
gratulations to our good friend Dr. Ep>win B. Pettet (see p.6 of last 
number) for recently bringing in no fewer than 13 new members at 
Brandeis University, including Mr. Jack H. Dett and 12 student- 
members; BEVERLEY A. NADELMAN, ANNETTE LIBERMAN, DEBRA 
KeSHIN, LoreTTA COTTIN, KATHIE KANE, Lois A. LAVINE, FREDERIC 
R. BRESNICK, ROSALIND Recut, DorotTHy PELTYN, SANDRA POLK, 
Amy MepINé, and JACQUELINE HEILPERN. 

We are proud indeed to welcome as a member Dr. ARNOLD 
SZYFMAN, since 1913 Director of the National Theatre of Poland in 
Warsaw. Other new members from overseas are: Professor Moses 
W. StemnserG of the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, 
and Herr M. HEINRICH SURHOLT of Bremen, Germany, interested in 
poetic psychology, language reform, and the development of ‘Sur- 
holts-Druckausdruck’. 

From the United States come: Professor GeorGe S. BARBER of 
Ada, Ohio; Professor JACK BROWN of Huntington, West Virginir; 
Mr. Ropert B. CLAYTON, instructor, of Berkeley 3, California; Mr. 
WILLIAM CoRINGTON of New York 38; Mr. BERNARD Dukore of 
Bronx 68, N.Y.; Mr. Eppy S. FELDMAN, attorney and writer, of Los 
Angeles 23, California; Mrs. Peter Forp of Jackson Heights, N.Y.; 
Mr. Horace W. Hew ett of Amherst, Mass.; Miss Hepy Karp, 
journalist, of Hollywood 28, Calif.; Mr. Jack Kotwit, teacher, of 
New York 25; Mr. Hsi-LAN KotTLosy, graduate student, of Jenkin- 
town, Pa.; Professor MyRON MATLAW, of New York 68; Mr. 
MICHAEL NATHAN, rate analyst, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. RicHARD 
NICKSON, at present teaching an extension course in contemporary 
drama at the University of New Mexico, and author of the lyrics to 
Benjamin Lees’s Songs of the Night (Boosey & Hawkes); Mr. Sot 
ROISMAN, dental technician, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. Avpert H. 
SILVERMAN, teacher, of Chicago 41, Ill.; Miss DorotHy SKRILETZ, 
instructor, of Michigan State University; Mrs. JANE H. SWANSON, 
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student of music and speech, of Glendale 7, Calif.; and Mr. Joun J. 
WEISERT, associate professor of modern languages, of Louisville 5, 
Ky. (See also ‘Literary Survey’ later in this number.) 

Particularly welcome from the British world of literature are Mr. 
RUPERT HArtT-Davis, the well-known publisher, of London, W.1, 
who is responsible for the Soho Bibliographical Series in which Mr. 
Dan Laurence’s projected Shaw Bibliography will be included; Mr. 
R. J. MINNEY, playwright and author, of Groombridge, Sussex, whose 
recent book Next Stop — Peking was reviewed in our last number; and 
Vir. Witwtam G. Situ, of London, N.17, who having earned himself 
a lively reputation both as librarian and editor of professional 
library journals has recently entered wider journalistic fields by 
becoming editor of Books and Bookmen (and has already been elected 
to the Executive Committee of this Society). All welcome too are: 
Miss Eva BeTtan, of London, N.W.1; Mr. Patrick M. and Mrs. 
HeLen B. FenNninGc, of London, N.8; Miss VALerié Heves, Civil 
servant, of London, S.W.20; Mr. PriGorReANU GHEORGHE, of the 
Roumanian Embassy, London, W.8; Mr. Lesiie JOHNSON, Civil 
servant and New Statesman competition-winner, of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent; Miss ELLen Lippane, of London, N.W.3; Mr. ALEXANDER 
LOWSIEWKEE, medical student, of London, W.6; and Mr. LAWRENCE 
G. SKINNER, retired clerk, of Upminster, Essex. Recent associate 
members are: Mr. JouN F. EMBERTON, engineer, of Kingsley, Warr- 
ington; the Reverend Dr. JoHN P. Grant, faith healer, of Burley, 
Hants.; and Mrs. Maria E. Jones, of Sandymount, Dublin. 

Mile. MARYVONNE HAMON (now of the Faculté des Sciences at the 
University in Algiers), daughter of the well-known French translators 
of Shaw, has become—like her mother—a Life Member of this 
Society, and has also sent us a generous donation on behalf of her 
mother and herself. Mr. I. J. Pittman, M.P., had made it possible for 
this Society to offer £3500 to the Public Trustee in case of need in 
connection with the Shaw Will Appeal, and now that this money is 
no longer required he has allowed the Society to retain the £69 18s. 
interest accrued. Hence the small favourable balance at the end of 
1957 where there would otherwise have been a ‘deficit’. Other recent 
donations very gratefully received are those from Captain H. F. de 
Courcy Wheeler, Mrs. Ann Jackson, Mr. John Taylor, Mr. T. L. 
Peers, Mrs. Jean Sterling, Mr. H. M. Geduld, Mr. P. Gheorghe, and 
Mrs. K. S. Harris. 

An unfathomed report that a Spanish peasant girl, Cipri VAQUERA, 
had been awarded the ‘annual Pygmalion (or Eliza Doolittle) prize’ 
by the ‘Friends of Bernard Shaw’ (printed with a photograph of the 
‘prizewinner’ in the Sunday Graphic on December 29th) has led to 
several enquiries—the latest being from Senorita Vaquera herself! 
Both Senorita Vaquera and ourselves would be glad of further 
information. The report is said to have come from an American 
source. 

Councillor Tom SHERBOURNE, of Bideford in Devon, whose ‘next 
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ambition is to be Mayor’, has revealed (to the News-Chronicle) that 
he cannot even read or write, but that he is learning. He is reported 
to have said: ‘I'm waiting for Bernard Shaw's 40-letter alphabet 
When that comes along I'll have the advantage over most people 
I'll be in at the beginning’. We feel sure that Councillor Sherbourne 
would be a mayor after Shaw's own heart. 

Meanwhile the following report of Dr. David Diringer’s ALPHABET 
EXHIBITION at Foyle’s Art Gallery during March appeared in the 
London Correspondence of the Manchester Guardian (reprinted by 
kind permission): 

*Pre-Shavian alphabetics’ was Sir Thomas Kendrick'’s name last night for 
a display that ran from illuminated bibles to a strip of writing from the 
Philippines, thoughtfully labelled, ‘Scholars disagree whether this docu- 
ment should be read upwards or downwards’. The director of the British 
Museum, who confessed that he had never properly learnt his alphabet 
(‘there is a very tricky passage between F and K"‘), was dismayed to think 
that the Reading Room catalogue might have to be revised according to 
Shaw's prescription. But Dr. David Diringer, the learned organiser of this 
exhibition of the alphabet at Foyle’s Art Gallery, thinks there is room 
for a mild reform: why should we go on using a ‘ph’ in ‘phonetic’ when 
Italians managed with ‘f"! 

A map shows how ‘the alphabet follows religion’ so that Greek letters 
have made their way to Kamchatka, while a table expounding the 
ancestry of our own alphabet sets the letters turning and wriggling 
wormlike down the ages, until the early Semitic K becomes our A, the 
W our S. 


It was the Manchester Guardian (which from a glance through this 
issue Of The Shavian alone becomes ever more obviously the most 
admirably Shaw-conscious of all journals) that turned to GBS for 
the apt quotation on the ‘Return of the traveller’, Group-Captain 
Townsend, and his immediate call at Clarence House upon Princess 
MARGARET: 

Shaw, 60 years ago, had the lines right, though the characters do not 
quite fit: 
Praed: Must you never see her again? 


Frank: Hang it all, be reasonable. I shall come along as often as 
possible and be her brother. I cannot understand the absurd consequences 
you romantic people expect from the most ordinary transactions. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, who has been called ‘North Carolina's 
Man of the Renaissance’ because of his universal interests, gave 
what he calls ‘the last scientific address’ of his career at the Centennial! 
Memorial Meeting of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society in May 
1957, when he spoke on ‘Elisha Mitchell: Scientist and Man’. 

The New York Times announces that Dr. JACQUES BARZUN, al 
present Dean of the Graduate Faculties at Columbia University, has 
been named Dean of Faculties and Provost as from July Ist. This 's 
a new post, in which Dr. Barzun will be responsible for educational 
administration and liaison in administrative affairs among the 
University’s schools. ‘A strong critic of the nation’s graduate educa- 
tion, he called for drastic revision of programs leading to the Master 
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of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in his annual report last 
December.’ In his well-known book, Teacher in America, appears 
one of his several attacks on the ‘Ph.D. Octopus’ or ‘racket’ and 
upon *P-Deism’. Dr. Barzun’s most recent book is his edition of 
The Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman (New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, 1957; $5), with an introduction by the editor about 
this fine American literary critic and writer on, among other subjects, 
‘The Negro Question’. 

In January 1958, after 42 years at the same job, from which she 
had never had a day's sick leave and at which she had never once 
been late, Miss Gertie Franks retired to become Mrs. HAROLD 
ToMLeY. A honeymoon cruise to Israel is proposed for May. With 
such a record, Mrs. Tomley is, needless to say, a vegetarian .. . 

Our best wishes also go to Mrs. SeRGio Bonortto of our New York 
Regional Group, who was until lately Miss Mary Farrar. The New 
York Times reports that the couple will live in Plainfield after a 
wedding trip to Europe. 

Fellow-member Miss HELEN KAUFFMAN has been getting together 
Shavians in the Los Angeles area, and the third meeting of a proposed 
Los Angeles Regional Group is being held mid-April. All those who 
would be interested in such a Group should get in touch with Miss 
Kauffman, c o Ivan Tors Pictures, Inc., 7324 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Hollywood 46. 

Death has recently removed several eminent literary and other 
figures from the European scene, notably H. N. BRAILSFORD, CHARLES 
MorGAN, Dame CHRISTABEL PANKHURST, H. M. TOMLINSON, and 
HarcouRT WILLIAMS. The following paragraph appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian shortly after Mr. Williams's death in December, 
and is reprinted by kind permission: 


His name was Shavius 


With Harcourt Williams dies another of the men of the theatre who knew 
the late Bernard Shaw intimately. He had the privilege (which the present 
writer shares) of drawing ‘G. B. S." into one of his rare excursions into 
verse (which, however, are not nearly so rare as most people imagine). 
When Shaw was asked to write his name in Harcourt Williams's Four 
Years at the Old Vic, he wrote on the flyleaf: 


My name is Shavius: on the Malvern Hills 
With Harcourt Williams I was wont to walk, 
Mw him tales that no man could believe. 

Dg wy and th’ expression of his face 
Spee for themselves. Enough, Heav'n pardon me 
And bless him for his feigned credulity. 


No great effort was needed to turn out this masterpiece, for, as he 
wrote in the preface to The Admirable Bashville: ‘Blank verse is . . . 
childishly easy and expeditious (hence, by the way, Shakespeare's copious 
output) . . .’ Nevertheless, quite apart from The Admirable Bashville, 
which is entirely in blank verse, and his other efforts in that medium, an 
amusing little volume could be compiled from the rhymed verses ‘G.B.S." 
scribbled on many occasions, but seldom published. 








The Annual General Meeting 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at the National Book 
League on February 28th, Mr. R. W. Simpson being elected by the 
Meeting as chairman. The General Secretary began his report by 
saying that the death of Esme Percy had over-clouded the Shavian 
ear. Our membership had again expanded (in fact, it had never 
declined), though we were still a comparatively small society. Of our 
315 members at the end of December 1957, !40 were in Great 
Britain, 137 in the United States, and the remainder in other overseas 
countries. There had been slightly diminished activity in meetings, 
but increased productivity in publication. Two big meetings at the 
a Literary Institute had each been attended by over 200 people, 
and there had been eleven meetings at the National Book League 
(including two informal ones). The average attendance at meetings 
was about 3 dozen. The New York Regional Group continued to 
flourish under the energetic direction of Mrs. Vera Scriabine, and 
had had eight meetings, including a concert, with several distinguished 


speakers. The Group had also published the first three numbers of 


its own bulletin, The Regional. We ourselves had published four 
numbers of The Shavian (‘substantial affairs with an average of 34 
pages, costing about £80 an issue’) and also one Shavian Tract, the 
anonymous gift of a member. There had been few stage productions 
of Shaw, but there seemed to be an awakening interest on television. 
The film of Saint Joan had not been a success. There was a growing 
Shavian literature, and—best news of all—Mr. Dan Laurence was 
now at work on the authoritative Soho Bibliography of Shaw. In 
conclusion, the Secretary stated that we had become more of a pros- 
perous mail-order organization than ever, but it was up to members 
to make the Society a great deal more as well, if they so wished. 
The annual Balance Sheet, which was distributed at the Meeting, 
is also being sent out to members with this issue of The Shavian. A 
small favourable balance at the end of the year was largely due to a 


big donation from Mr. I. J. Pitman and to the profitable sale of 


books. (Since the AGM we have become officially recognized as 
‘Shavian booksellers’.) 

There were ten candidates for election as President, and it was 
agreed that all those present eligible to vote should each have three 
votes, three points being allotted to each first choice, two to each 
second, and one to each third. As a result, Miss Ellen Pollock was 
found to be elected by a clear majority (Alderman H. Humphreys 
coming second, Mr. R. J. Minney third, and Mr. John Fernald 
fourth). All the other vice-presidents were re-elected, and the 
following were elected by ballot to the Executive Committee: Mr 
and Mrs. R. Abrahams, Miss T. Block, Mr. H. Geduld, Mr. | 
Johnson, Mr. R. Simpson, Mr. W. G. Smith, Miss B. M. Smoker, 
Mr. P. Starke-Jones, Mr. B. Walker, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson 
Miss Smoker was also re-elected as Assistant Secretary, and th 
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Honorary Auditor, Mr. K. F. Scarff, was also re-elected. The 
General Secretary and Treasurer indicated that this would be 
probably his last year of office, as the strain was becoming very great, 
and he insisted upon an increased honorarium, which he thought 
should be at least £100. He accepted, however, £60 for this year 
(compared with £40 in 1957 and nothing at all in 1956, when he 
voluntarily forewent an honorarium). The General Secretary is also 
editor of The Shavian. 

lt was agreed that the annual subscription should remain as at 
present, but with an increase to $3} in the United States, owing to 
increased postal and bank charges, or with an increase to $5 to 
include membership of the New York Regional Group, half of this 
amount to be retained by the Group. Mrs. Vera Scriabine was 
awarded a year’s honorary membership in recognition of her devoted 
services as Director of the Group. 


Shaw’s Alphabet Bequest 
By BARBARA SMOKER 


IN FEBRUARY last year the Chancery Division of the High Court 
declared that the trusts created by Shaw's will for the propagation 
of a new phonetic alphabet for the English language were invalid, 
since there was no beneficiary to enforce them. An appeal against 
this decision was lodged by the Public Trustee, as Shaw's executor, 
with the financial support of this Society, which was in turn guar- 
anteed against loss by Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P., who is a foremost 
enthusiast for the phonetic cause and had letters from Shaw on the 
subject. 

In December, after prolonged discussion, a settlement was reached 
out of Court between the three residuary legatees (the British 
Museum, the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and the National 
Gallery of Ireland) on the one hand and the Public Trustee and Mr. 
Pitman on the other, by which a sum not exceeding £8,300 was to be 
allowed out of the residue of the estate for the alphabet project 
outlined in Shaw's will. 

This seems a paltry sum in comparison with the size of the total 
residue. Royalties on Shaw's plays plus his share in the fabulous My 
Fuir Lady receipts have averaged approximately £50,000 a year since 
his death, and since the bulk of the Shaw copyrights will not expire 
lll the turn of the century, and all the estate duty has now been 
paid off, the three residuary legatees may confidently expect to share 
more than a hundred times the alphabet allocation; so they have 
hardly strained the quality of mercy in favour of the cause which 
their benefactor had at heart. 
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Without wishing to decry the eflorts of Mr. Pitman and the Public 
Trustee in obtaining this settlement-—for without them there would 
have been no allocation at all, and even £8,300 1s better than nothing 

1 cannot help thinking that had Shaw had any say in the matter 
he would not have been a party to this ‘gentleman's agreement” but 
would have pressed the appeal, even at the risk of getting nothing 
in the end. But perhaps | am unjustifiably fastening my own feelings 
on to Shaw. 

Anyway, £8,300 there is for the alphabet, and not a penny more 
Under the terms of Shaw’s will, the money is to be spent on (a) a 
statistical inquiry into the wastage caused by the lack of fourieen 
letters in the English alphabet, and (b) the publication of Androcles 
and the Lion in a new phonetic alphabet, side-by-side with the 
traditional version, with free distribution of the book to libraries, 
together with advertisement and propaganda. 

The first thing the Public Trustee did after obtaining the settlement 
was to announce an open competition with a prize of £500 sterling 
for a suitable alphabet, and the following official notice appeared in 
The Times of February 28th: 


Re George Bernard Shaw, deceased 


The Public Trustee, whose address is Kingsway, London, W.C.2, is 
offering a prize for a design of an alphabet of at least 40 letters as des- 
cribed in George Bernard Shaw's Will. Full particulars can be obtained 
by sending a foolscap stamped (44d) and addressed envelope to the 
Public Trustee. 


However, a general announcement of the competition had been made 
in the press and on the radio as soon as the monetary settlement was 
reached two months earlier, and keen alphabetographers do not wait 
for official notices in The Times. Before the notice appeared, 400 
entries for the competition had already been received at the Public 
Trustee's offices in Kingsway, and they are still pouring in every day. 
A preliminary elimination is, | understand, carried out as the entries 
arrive, and of those first 400 submitted only 35 survived the first 
sifting. The closing date for the competition is January Ist, 1959, and 
as most entrants are likely to wait till towards the end of the year 
before submitting their brain-children, so as to give themselves us 
long as possible to experiment and improve on them, there is little 
doubt that the total number of entries will be very large indeed 
Many will certainly come from overseas, and particularly, | forecast, 
from the U.S.A., Canada, and Germany. The Shaw Society is con- 
tinually receiving phonetic alphabets for comment, especially from 
those three countries. 

Much as I enjoy competitions, and appreciate that this method of 
selecting an alphabet will bring welcome publicity to the cause of 
alphabet reform, a competition is not the best method, in my 
opinion, of discovering the ideal alphabet, for this may well be the 
work of somebody now dead, or, more probably, a combination of 
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the best features of two or more existing systems, whose authors, 
again, may be dead. It is absurd that each competitor should s.art 
from scravch when a great deal of work has already been done, and 
experience gained, in this field—mostly in the nineteenth century. 
Yet it is unlikely that many of the entrants to the competition will 
be aware of the work that has been done in the past, and in any case 
it is not clear how far plagiarism will be tolerated for the purposes of 
the competition, in view of the prize offered. 

The panel of adjudicators consists of a professional phonetician, 
a typographical expert, and Mr. Pitman. Of these three, two are 
emiment members of the simplified spelling movement, which ts in a 
diflerent category altogether trom alphabet reform, and one of them 
stated in print last es that he considered a redeployment of the 
existing 26 letters all that was necessary. (But that, of course, was 
before the adjudication commitice was formed.) There is no expert 
calligrapher on the panel, and—a more important omission, this 
no One experienced in teaching children to read and write, let alone 
qualified in educational psychology. There is something to be said 
lor keeping the committee small, but five would not, surely, have 
been too many for such a project. | hope that an educational psy- 
chologist may be co-opted before the final selection is made. 

Shaw's bequest offered a unique opportunity for an authoritative 
committee to be set up to design or select the best possible alphabet, 
but this opportunity has been largely thrown away by virtually 
restricting the systems considered to those of living authors and by 
having no representatives of education, psychology or calligraphy on 
the selection committee. It is only to be hoped that, in spite of these 
drawbacks, the best possible alphabet will turn up and be recognized 
as such. 

If so, what are the chances of its ultimate success against its 3,000- 
year-old rival? I believe, myself, that Shaw was far too sanguine in 
his reliance on an appeal to the reason of adults. Though the trans- 
literation of the play he chose will be obtainable in public libraries, 
and will certainly be looked at out of curiosity, | do not foresee many 
people bothering to learn the alphabet from it. Shaw was always 
inclined to over-estimate the rationality and social conscience of the 
average man and woman. 

On the other hand, | am confident that a more phonetic alphabet 
will eventually win through, whether it be the one sponsored by the 
Shaw bequest, or another at some future date. History is definitely 
on the side of reform. 

lt is absurd that in the twentieth century we should still be using 
what is basically the ancient Phoenician alphabet, with its cumber- 
some letters and its bad phonetics. Far from ideal for any language, 
it is quite inadequate for English, with its comparatively large 
number of phonemes. 

But the only way to establish a new alphabet, in my opinion, is to 
concentrate on the infant school, so that the only adults who need 
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learn it at all would be infant-school teachers—and they could learn 
it with their first pupils. A most interesting experiment has taken 
place in western Germany, where, since the war, about 20,000 
children have learnt a simple phonetic script (invented by Felix von 
Kunowski thirty years ago) generally before proceeding to the con- 
ventional letters. These children are thus growing up knowing a new 
system of letters as well as the old, and it has been found that, 
though teaching the conventional letters is postponed for a year, the 
children who start with the new script not only catch up the time lost 
to the old one, but actually surpass in ordinary reading and writing 
the children who begin straightaway with that. 

When this practice becomes widespread, and the phonetic script 
used is standardised (with adaptations of the same script made from 
one language to another), then, within eighty years, everyone will 
know both systems, and the better will naturally oust the worst for 
all practical purposes, just as the Arabic numerals have, after many 
centuries, finally ousted the Roman ones. (Now just try doing a 
‘long division’ with Roman numerals!) 

Though Androcies is one of the most delightful of all Shaw's 
plays, | would really have preferred him to nominate Cinderella or 
perhaps one of Enid Blyton's books, for the purpose of propagating 
a uew alphabet. 

However, Androcles it is to be; the competition is on; and thous- 
ands of alphabet designers are busy perfecting their entries. 

If any readers of this journal are contemplating joining them, | 
would strongly advise them to apply first to the Public Trustee (Ref. 
M.4405/V), Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for the lists of recommended 
sounds which have been prepared by a phonetic expert for the 
guidance of competitors, as well as the sheet of rules governing the 
competition. Though neither of the two lists of sounds given is 
binding on competitors, they are most helpful, and almost indis- 
pensable to anyone with little prior knowledge of phonetics. 

List No. I is based (with a few exceptions) on Shaw's own analysis, 
as set out in his printed blue postcard entitled a FORTY-LETTER 
BRITISH ALFABET, which was one of the range of postcards on 
various topics that Shaw had printed to enable him to cope with his 
huge daily post and still have a little time left over for writing plays 
The differences between this list and Shaw's analysis are: the addition 
of the diphthongs in boy and how, the omission of wh, which is 
really hw (and being a combination of two sounds is redundant), 
and of the neutral vowel, as heard at the end of the word china 
Whether there should or not be a neutral vowel in the ideal alphabet 
is a very controversial point, which I cannot attempt to go into here 
The other two alterations are certainly for the better, I think, but | 
would have been inclined to go further and leave out the ch (1-sh), 
j (d-zh) and yoo sounds, which, like Aw, are combinations. However, 
that would make 37 sounds only, 15 of them being vowels, and 
Shaw's will stipulates at least 40 sounds, of which 16 must be vowels. 
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lt is obvious that the Public Trustee is obeying this stipulation ‘to 
the letter’—a pity, perhaps, for Shaw did not pretend to be an expert 
phonetician. The spirit of the stipulation is simply that the new 
alphabet should enable the English language to be spelt unequiv- 
ocally without the use of either digraphs or diacritics; and | would 
put the minimum number of letters required for this at 37, not 40. 

List No. II provides for a ‘narrower’ representation of sounds, 
and therefore exceeds Shaw's minimum, having 21 vowels as against 
the 16 of the first list. It discards the yoo combination but adds the 
neutral vowel and five ‘R’-coloured vowels. 

lt might also help would-be competitors to become members of 
the Phonetic Alphabet Association, which distributes news and hints 
to members in a four-monthly news-letter. (This is a brazen puff, as 
| have recently become secretary of the Association and instituted 
the news-letter.) 

An up-to-date alphabet launched in this country in the twentieth 
century might be destined to serve the whole of humanity for 
thousands of years. Admittedly, there are graver matters to worry 
about than that, but it is possible to worry about more than one 
thing at a time, and so few people spare even a small worry for the 
alphabet problem. 

If Shaw's dream comes true—a dream shared by men of vision for 
nearly five centuries—who knows what miracles of human progress 
it may bring in its wake? The man who first dreamt up the zero of 
our numerical system did not foresee the standard of living we enjoy 
today, but his dream made it possible. It is time to prepare the way 
alphabetically for our great-grandchildren, and theirs and theirs. 
And when letters are as straightforward as numbers, wisdom may 
even catch up with science. 


Our en umber 


will contain Shaw's own article on The Author 
as Manual Laborer from the Summer Num- 
ber 1944 of The Author. We have also re- 
ceived from Poland an article by Antoni 
Debnicki on the earliest Shavian productions 
in that theatrically Shavian- minded country. 
There will also be several book reviews un- 
avoidably held over from this number owing 
to the present great pressure on our space. 














Will Higgins Marry Eliza? 


By MYRON MATLAW 
(Department of English, Hunter College, New York) 


‘SHAW explains how Eliza ends not with Higgins but with Freddy 
and—Shaw and Heaven forgive me'—I am not certain he is right’, 
Alan Jay Lerner comments in his prefatory Note to My Fair Lady, 
which the Editorial of the May 1957 number of The Shavian calls 
‘this non-Shavian * 
another article in this issue, discussing Gabriel Pascal's film version, 
is ‘rather wistfully wondering if it might not even have been possible 


to introduce for once a sterner note at the end by using something of 


Shaw's epilogue, instead of encouraging the usual romantic non- 
sense indulged in by unregenerate stage directors’ and adapters like 
Mr. Lerner, who uses an ending paralleling Pascal's. 

Yet romantic interpretations of Pygmalion have been popular with 
critics as well as audiences and actors ever since the play first appeared 
in 1913. Shaw chided both Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Beerbohm 
Tree for their romantic interpretations in the first productions: ‘| 
say, Tree, must you be so treacly?’ he asked during the rehearsals. 
Tree's stage business before the curtain fell left no doubt in the 
minds of audiences that Higgins’s marriage to Eliza was imminent. 
Justifying it, Tree wrote Shaw: ‘My ending makes money: You ought 
to be grateful’. Shaw replied: ‘Your ending is damnable: You ought 
to be shot’ (Hesketh Pearson, Beerbohm Tree; his Life and Laughter). 
And he continued fulminating against romantic portrayals of an 
ending which caters to what, in the Epilogue written for Pygmalion 
later, he called ‘imaginations . . . so enfeebled by their lazy dependence 
on the ready-mades and reach-me-downs of the ragshop in which 
Romance keeps its stock of “happy endings” to misfit all stories’. 

Nonetheless, the recurrent arousing of inappropriate audience 
expectations and the apparent inability of the play to arouse the 
appropriate expectations (or those which Shaw considered approp- 
riate) raise a question about Pygmalion’s success on the playwright’s 
terms. Perhaps even more important, they call for a re-examination 
of these terms; for | think that the ending is significant and dram- 
atically inevitable, and that it is the ending Shaw himself rewrote 
for the film (thereby confusing the matter further)—rather than his 
Epilogue— which is capricious. 

What, then, are the terms of Pygmalion? 

The title of the play underlines the parallel of Shaw's story and 
the myth of the artist-life-giver. At the same time, however, there are 
differences between the two, the most obvious one being in the 
endings. Pygmalion’s ardent wish, as is well known, is miraculously 
granted. The romance, in the erotic sense, is consummated, presum- 
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ably in the time-worn fashion of the rag shop. It is relevant here 
only to note that this consummation is anticipated throughout the 
myth: Pygmalion ardently yearns for it all along. 

A second difference between the play and the myth is perhaps less 
obvious. While the heroes of both are artists, Higgins, in the frame- 
work of Shaw's philosophy, is the greater one. ‘Artist-philosophers 
are the only sort of artists | take quite seriously’, Shaw remarked in 
the Epistle Dedicatory to Man and Superman, and he frequently 
voiced his belief that art must be didactic, that in fact art by its very 
nature is didactic and can never be anything else. (Significantly, he 
makes the point again in the Preface to Pygmalion.) Pygmalion’s 
artistry, the creation of a beautiful statue, evokes, in the artist him- 
self, a passion of the senses. Higgins’s artistry and passion on the 
other hand, are cerebral: didactic and philosophic, phonetics and 
Milton. 

While the comparison of the myth and the play could be pursued 
further—such matters as the use of a deus ex machina and the 
complete passivity of Galatea, for example, clearly contrast with 
Shaw's treatment—it is evident that Shaw's title appears to be almost 
ironic, for, according to his own standards, his story (didactic and 
philosophic rather than erotic and sentimental) is artistically superior. 

In writing Pygmalion, however, Shaw was not primarily concerned 
with demonstrating his superiority as a myth-maker, and thé title 
was not chosen for purposes of irony. He chose the title, I think, 
because his play and the myth had one basic thing in common which 
he wished to underline: both are stories of the creation of human life. 

That Higgins did not consider Eliza human at first he hardly takes 
any pains to disguise. His expressions of contempt for her in the first 
two acts are as shocking to Pickering and Mrs. Pearce as they are 
amusing to the audience. “This creature with her kerbstone English’, 
he says, ‘(has) no right to live.’ He refers to her as a ‘squashed 
cabbage leaf’, ‘baggage’, ‘draggletailed guttersnipe’—in short, as he 
himself says, an object which is ‘incapable of understanding anything’. 

Much later in the play he states his beliefs more explicitly if less 
amusingly. Describing her earlier life and the lives of the poor in 
general, 2 emphasizes their non-human, animal-like characteristics: 
‘Work til youre more a brute than a human being; and then cuddle 
and squabble and drink til you fall asleep. Oh, it’s a fine life, the life 
of the gutter. It's real: it's warm: it’s violent: you can feel it through 
the thickest skin: you can taste it and smell it without any training 
or any work. Not like Science and Literature and Classical Music 
and Philosophy and Art’. 

It is a product of that sub-human environment which Higgins 
undertakes to transform into a ‘duchess’. The process of the trans- 
formation itself, however, does not constitute either the major theme 
or the major conflict of the play. Indeed, while both the motion 
picture and My Fair Lady do, Shaw's play does not contain a single 
scene which illustrates this process. 
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What the play portrays is a conflict between Higgins and Eliza. 
At first the antagonists appear unevenly matched. Higgins’s verbal 
fluency and wit reduce Eliza to ‘crooning like a bilious pigeon’. The 
turning point begins, conventionally enough, at the midpoint of the 
play, at Mrs. Higgins’s At-Home. Eliza by now has undergone 
considerable training in manners and speech and makes a decided 
hit. The play reaches a climax at her sensation-causing ‘not bloody 
likely’ faux pas (magnificently changed to a more contemporary 
shocker in the Ascot scene of My Fair Lady), which made Pygmalion 
such a succés de scandale, After this scene, as they become less 
unevenly matched, the conflict between Eliza and Higgins gains in 
intensity, although it loses some of its comic effect. 

What is the nature of the conflict between them? In spite of the 
initial unevenness of the match, Eliza fights back in an outrage at 
Higgins’s contempt for her—and is probably attracted to him at the 
same time. In any case, conforming to the aspirations of the poor, 
she wants to improve her economic lot. The conflict at this point 
arises because the two take very different views of the lessons: to 
Eliza they are a mutually advantageous commercial arrangement 
wherein Higgins is to get paid by her in order to teach her to talk 
properly to enable her to open a flower shop; to Higgins, on the other 
hand, the commercial and economic factors are simply non-existent. 
Training her so as to pass her off as a duchess is an inspired folly 
done for the fun of it, a challenge because, as he says, ‘she’s so 
deliciously low—so horribly dirty’. (In Back to Methusalah, it may 
be recalled, the She-Ancieni tells the Newly Born: ‘If we played with 
you we should play with your minds’.) Both in a literal and in a 
figurative sense Higgins and Eliza do not speak the same language. 

The difference in their attitudes, particularly in the second act, 
naturally follows from the differences in their backgrounds and 
omracene any Eliza has the qualities of character--manifested in the 
‘good ear and a quick tongue’ Higgins hopes for when he decides to 
take her on—which enable her to rise out of her lowly origins 
Nonetheless, her origins have left their stamp on her. Joan of Arc 
too came from modest circumstances, but Shaw's Joan was a genius 
Eliza is merely very gified. She personifies the potential of a human 
being—perhaps any human being—given the proper guidance. But 
her primary wants are mundane: marriage and the security of an 
income, or, as she puts it, ‘Freddy loves me: that makes him king 
enough for me. . . . I'll go and be a teacher’. 

The tremendous gulf between her and Higgins, particularly in the 
last act, is not one of social class. Higgins, as a matter of fact, is 
throughout the play even less representative of his class than Eliza 
later is of the class she has left. His preoccupation is with phonetics 
He appears, at first glimpse, to be two-dimensional precisely because 
of this preoccupation, which is juxtaposed with the personality of a 
spoiled child who lacks even a vestige of manners (as Mrs. Pearce 
points out in the second act and Mrs. Higgins thereafter) and who, 
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as he cheerfully points out himself, is subject to an infantile mother 
fixation. 

But this childish simplicity is misleading. ‘Childish’ attributes in 
Shaw's protagonists are too often coupled with, if not the very 
trademarks of, his true heroes. One immediately thinks of Caesar's 
propensity to celebrate his birthday when the mood strikes him and 
to pout when he is reminded of the bald spot on his head, and of 
Joan’s irreverence toward various dignitaries and her apparent 
naiveté in theology, politics, and war. 

So, on further observation, it is with Higgins. Like them, in some 
ways even like the Ancients (who, however, are neither charming nor 
witty), Higgins is Shaw's ideal hero: ‘childish’, unfeeling (unsenti- 
mental), almost devoid of any sense perception, particularly one 
relating to sex (Higgins comments on his mother fixation as blandi 
as Joan does on her breach-of-promise suit or Caesar on his age whic 
protects him against Cleopatra's physical charms), witty, and pre- 
occupied with intellectual or philosophical questions put to play in 
a particular problem usually not understood by the people around 
him. (The Ancients are ‘without sexual charm, but intensely inter- 
esting and rather terrifying’, a description which, except for the first 
part, Eliza might well have given of Higgins.) 

For Higgins is another protagonist of the é/an vital. (Shaw's 
ultimate ideal in human perfection, expressed by Lilith in the. final 
speech of Back to Methusalah, is ‘redemption from the flesh, to the 
vortex freed from matter, to the whirlpool in pure intelligence’.) His 
particular enunciation of this force is manifested in his creation. He 
transforms an ignorant, filthy, poor flower girl into a lady who can 
be passed off as a duchess. But this transformation is clearly symbolic 
of more, just as proper enunciation is symbolic of the higher form of 
life Higgins has in mind when he calles English ‘the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton and The Bible’. 

So—beneath his bad manners, childish pouting, and limitless 
cgotism—he views his actions, and the fact that his comments are 
amusing makes them no less significant and true than, say, the naive 
formulation of Joan’s comments. When Cauchon questions Joan 
about the truth of her visions: ‘And you, and not The Church, are 
to be the judge?’ and Joan exasperates the court by exclaiming: 
‘What other judgement can I judge by but my own?’ she neatly 
summarizes her own greatness, the more so since she herself is 
unaware of both the heresy and the genius of the simple remark. 
Higgins is more sophisticated but equally accurate when he neatly 
summarizes his creation when Eliza complains that he has made 
trouble for her by making her a lady: ‘Would the world ever have 
been made if its maker had been afraid of making trouble? Making 
life means making trouble’ (italics mine). 

Higgins has created life itself. Eliza, coming from an environment 
which, save for its curious speech patterns is, if at all human, sub- 
human, is made into a ‘duchess’; that is, into ‘a human being with 
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a soul and the divine gift of articulate speech,’ as Higgins elsewhere 
describes civilized man. 

1 therefore cannot agree with Eric Bentley's assertion that ‘the 
“education of Eliza’’ in Acts | to III is a caricature of the true 
process.’ No educative process is in fact represented in the play 
(Shaw inserted ‘a sample’ for film production at a later date). Stull 
less does Eliza turn ‘the tables on Higgins, for she, finally, is the vital 
one, and he is the prisoner of “‘system’’, particularly of his profession’ 
(Bernard Shaw). 

Rather the reverse is true. Higgins, the life-giver, will continue to 
give lessons while Eliza will settle for the life her father describes so 
picturesquely in the last act when all the cards are put on the table. 
(In the magnificent comic subplot Doolittle’s fa// from the lower to 
the middle class sharply contrasts with Eliza's rise from the lower 
to the middle class: the transformation makes the previously artic- 
ulate father comically impotent while it gives the seovioutly inar- 
ticulate daughter human life.) Higgins, that is, will continue to teach 
proper, civilized articulation, a superman attempting to transform 
sub-humans into humans; while Eliza will lead an admirable if 
circumscribed middle-class existence, having been given humanity 
life—by Higgins. 

Her ability to undergo successfully such a transformation evidences 
her superior qualities and often makes her appear as the hero of 
the play. She is only a Shavian hero manqué, however, and she is 
not the wife for Higgins. She cannot even understand him, their 
values and interests being so different. Higgins genuinely admires 
Eliza, although he is first shocked and then amused by her values: 
the curtain falls as ‘he roars with laughter’ at the thought of her 
marrying Freddy. Admirable as she now is—especially when com- 
pared with what she was when he met her—she is not, and never 
can be, his equal. She is now part and parcel of the system of ‘middle 
class morality.’ They still do not speak the same language, although 
this is true now only in the figurative sense. This does not, however, 
preclude the existence of an affinity between them, perhaps one 
comparable to the one existing between Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Nevertheless, marrying Eliza would be preposterous for Higgins, 4 
superman with the vitality of a soul and a ‘Miltonic mind’ who lives 
on an entirely different plain, a plain where sex and marriage, 
indeed, are unknown. 

What causes audiences to wish for it (as Eliza herself, for that 
matter, was wishing for it) is the Cinderella guise of the plot——which 
buttresses audiences’ perennial desires, as Shaw rightly said in the 
Epilogue, for the marriage of the hero and the girl—and the senti- 
mental part of the myth which the title incidentally also calls to mind. 
The Cinderella guise, however, is accidental and irrelevant; it 1s 
ee negated by the omission of scenes depicting the process of 
the transformation and by the omission of the grand ball scene, always 
the highpoint in any Cinderella story. The title specifically and 
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intentionally focuses attention away from the heroine and on 
Higgins, and on Higgins’s life-giving qualiies in particular. 

lt is very appropriate, therefore, that the most recent popular 
production is called My Fair Lady, focussing attention, as the musical 
itself does, on the Cinderella theme. At the same time, with all the 
brilliance of this version, even with the dialogue culled from the 
original play, this one is a very different play throughout. All the 
non-comic lines | have quoted are omitted, for in My Fair Lady 
Higgins is the conventional romantic hero and not what he surely is 
in Pygmalion: the Shavian hero, standing alone, a superman em- 
bodying a life force divorced from human social and sensual drives, 
but representative of the vitality and creative evolution in which, in 
Shaw's philosophy, lies the ultimate hope of mankind. 
Editorial note : Feilow-Member Felix Grendon speaks for us when he writes, 
in a recent letter, that he has no quarrel with My Fair Lady as such, it being 
‘the gayest and most diverting thing of its kind in years *. But * Shaw's 
hilarious yet philosophic comedy is a treat for the soul as well as for the 
senses, whereas My Fair Lady is an entirely hedonistic entertainment for 
the senses alone. 1 do not in the least object to such entertainments. I twice 
bought tickets for the Musical, and would go oftener—if I could afford it ! 
But Shavians should insist on the distinction between the sensual and the 
spiritual. My Fair Lady is a sensual treat—Pygmalion is an intellectual and 
spiritual one (with a lot of incidental sensuous fun thrown in).’ 


What a Corner for Shaw to be in.... 


Preposterous that the reputation of our greatest dramatist 
since Shakespeare should depend on the ballyhoo and 
frou-frou of My Fair Lady. 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 
(Literary Editor of The Daily Mail) 


Editorial note: The following article appeared in The Daily Mail on March 15th, 
1958, and is reprinted by kind permission of the author and The Daily Mail. 
\s I and a handful of Cistercian monks must be the only people in 
britain who have not heard the LP of, or booked seats for, that most 
boringly ballyhooed of shows, My Fair Lady, | intend to take a 
stern line on the literary aspects of this nonsense. 

it seems to me preposterous and abject that the reputation of one 
of the historically great artists of the Western World should depend 
upon his work being titivated up with music and some frou-frou 
from a chorus. 

For that is precisely what is happening. 

George Bernard Shaw went into a state of recession after his death 
at 94 in 1950. Now he is booming. The reason? Because an American, 
Alan Jay Lerner, garnished the play Pygmalion with lyrics, because it 
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has been the smartest thing on earth to have seen the New York 
show—and this tedious, one-upmanship is about to be experienced 
full blast here, for the London production opens next month. 

The consequence is that Shaw, who was about to subside into that 
twilight where we British keep our classics, among the chalky 
dusters and the confiscated switch-knives in the school cupboard, is 
suddenly the rage sage. 

Constable, with 32 Shaw volumes in print, and Penguin, with a 
total Shaw sale of millions, both report quickening business. 

At Constable, where Pygmalion is being hastily garnished with a 
book-of-the-musical band, the demand, | was told, ‘has shot up’. 

At Penguin he alone ranks with Agatha Christie—the 11 Shaws 
go at the rate of 1,000 a title a month. 

Christopher Casserley, the London business man who now lives 
in Shaw's Corner at Ayot St. Lawrence, had a slump in visitors in 
1957. But suddenly the pilgrims are trooping out to Hertfordshire 
again. 

It is the opinion of Eric J. Batson, secretary of the Shaw Society 
(330 members), that George Bernard Shaw would have enjoyee My 
Fair Lady. ‘But’, he added, ‘I think he would have taken the auitude 
he did when The Chocolate Soldier was adapted from Arms and the 
Man—that it was unauthorised and not to be identified with him.’ 

Certainly Shaw was responsive to music (after all, he was a trained 
singer and an accomplished pianist), and, by an odd coincidence, 





after | had talked to Christopher Casserley he sent me a sheet of 


music that has just been unearthed. 

Preceding Cole Porter's Night and Day, it is entitled Day and Night, 
and is Shaw's setting for a poem by Ernest Radford. A auction 
friend tells me the composition is ‘pleasant’. 

The Shaw Society and his publishers all, not surprisingly, take the 
view that George Bernard Shaw does not receive his due in Britain. 
What I think is the most disgraceful point of neglect is the theatre 
exactly where he should be celebrated most ardently. 

Yet although in the past year television has honoured him well 
with productions of Widowers’ Houses (ITV) and Heartbreak 
House (B.B.C), the London theatre, prattling with Dry Rot, Dear 
Delinquent and Salad Days, has no room for our supreme dramatist 
since Shakespeare. Since 1956 it has been utterly blank of Shaw. 

To meet the reviving demand Constable and Reinhardt together 
are bringing out the text of My Fair Lady (18s.) on April 10. And on 
April 24 Constable are putting out for the first time An Unfinished 
Novel in a limited edition at 35s. a copy. 

Shaw began this story of a Victorian triangle, his sixth novel, in 
1887—-but never got beyond 26 pages. When it came to light again 
in 1946 he had no recollection of ever starting it. 

‘Let who will and can finish it to their taste if they can bear to 
give it another thought’, he wrote then. No one has, but it should 
prove to be an interesting additional fragment to the Shaw record 
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The Chocolate Soldier 
An Episode 
By JAMES SHIRVELL 


Now THAT My Fair Lady has become the greatest musical success 
of the present time and everyone knows that it is a recognised 
adaptation of Pygmalion, it might be an opportune moment to tell 
a story about another great musical show The Chocolate Soldier. 

In February 1940 I obtained a licence to play The Chocolate Soldier 
and sent out a company on tour. During the following months a 
certain amount of bombing took place in the provinces and I had 
an Opportunity of bringing the company to London, which at that 
time had not been visited by the German raiders. In due course | 
entered into an agreement with the owners of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre and was all set to open when one morning I received a 
different kind of bomb in the shape of a letter which speaks for itself. 


Ambassadors Theatre Offices, 
8th August 1940. West Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Dear Mr. Shirvell, 
Herewith for your information is a copy of the letter 
received from Mr. Bernard Shaw which we read together 
at the moment of its receipt this morning. 

1 am retaining the original for the purpose of an interview 
with Mr. Fournier this afternoon in order that he may advise 
us as to formal acknowledgment of the letter and also 
formally pass it to you. 

Yours truly, 
(signed) Herbert S. Maldon. 
General Manager. 


FROM Bernard Shaw, 
4 Whitehall Court, 
S.W 


1th August 1940. 


Dear Sir, 

I am informed that you are contemplating a revival of 
The Chocolate Soldier at your theatre. As I have heard 
nothing on the subject from you I conclude that you are not 
aware that the libretto 5 Sc work infringes my copyright in 
my play Arms and the Man and that consequently Herr Oscar 
Straus's opera may not be performed without my consent. 
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In response to an appeal ad misericordiam from the author 
of the libretto, | allowed the original production to take place 
on two conditions. |. That my name and that of my comedy 
should not be mentioned or connected in any way with The 
Chocolate Soldier. 2. That all the lines in the libretto lifted 
from my play should be expunged. 

When the opera came to England and America these 
conditions were not observed; and as | never witnessed a 
performance I did not discover until too late the extent to 
which they had been violated. The last revival I never heard 
of until years later. 

Now, however, | must insist on my rights. As the libretto, in 
which all the young men are cads and cowards, and the old 
one a vieux marcheur in the opera bouffe convention of 1850, 
whilst all the women are sexual maniacs, was out of date 
when the opera was composed, and even for soldiers on leave 
must by this time have an ancient and fishlike smell, 1 cannot 
«fford to have it connected with me even as a burlesque. 

I suggest that you should have the libretto practically 
re-written by a good author who could clean it up and get rid 
of all the direct plagiarisms it contains. | have no copyright 
in Herr Straus’s music or in the battle of Slivnitza and the 
political relations of the Balkan States at its date. It should 
be possible to produce a quite pleasant and modern book as 
a set ffolding for the music, which is the real attraction. The 
original libretto is quite unworthy of it. 

Fou may not be aware that an American who had 
purchased the musical rights and found himself stopped by 
me actually sued me for ‘slander of title’, and was hopelessly 
defeated in the courts here. He called Mr. James Agate 
who testified that The Chocolate Soldier was Arms and the 
Man with the brains left out. Two or three fortunes have been 
made out of it of which I have not touched a penny; so the 
old appeal ad misericordiam no longer holds good. 


Faithfully, 


(signed) G. Bernard Shaw. 


When | had finished reading this letter | knew this was by far the 
most serious crisis | had come up against in my theatrical career. | 
quickly realised that | could expect no help from the theatre owners 
and afler seeing a solicitor on my own | confirmed what had been 
going on in my mind for some time, that there was too much al 
stake to leave it to professional lawyers. With a West End theatre 
on my hands and a large company, little could be done unless | 
took the matter into my own hands and tried to make a direct 
appeal to Mr. Shaw. 

After an agonising and solitary Saturday afternoon I reached 4 
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THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 23 


state of mind around 6 o'clock when I finally decided to direct my 
feet towards a telephone, expecting some slight comfort from a 
female voice; to my horror and before | could gather my wits 
properly practically instantaneously | heard from the other end 
‘Shaw speaking’. In a quiet and choking voice | heard myself say 
‘Well it’s about The Chocolate Soldier’. ‘That wretched Chocolate 
Soldier’ said Shaw, ‘| wondered if | could come and see you ab put it’, 
‘10.30 on Monday morning’, ‘Thank you’. All over in a few miautes 
but a lifetime of a week-end just coming up. 

| remembered now that a good friend of mine ‘Inky’ Stevens had 
been the press representative each year at Malvern for the Shaw 
festival, so | spoke to him and with his usual kindness he suggested, 
i! | liked, he would come with me on Monday to the interview. | 
was very delighted naturally and knew how helpful that would be. 

Monday morning saw us walking down Whitehall and 10.30 getting 
much too close every minute. Into the lift and at last my first meeting 
with Bernard Shaw. | would like now to pause for a moment to pay 
my humble tribute to a great man. Exasperated by yet another 
presentation of this ‘wretched Chocolate Soldier’ he might so easil 
have broken me, but he quickly realised how | had committed agull 
and after Stevens left | told him about my career and then he used 
the magic words which lifted my heart to the top of Whitehall Court 
at least. 

‘In all humanity | couldn't stop you now’. One of the things 
which worried him particularly was that in the original German 
version the first act was very coarse and vulgar and he was anxious 
\o have a copy as soon as possible. I had to get it from the company 
still on tour so a few days later | was able to leave it with him and 
arranged to see him again after he had read the script. 

So I returned for the last time. He still felt very strongly that | 
ought to have an entirely new book and we talked about it for some 
time. He was agreeably surprised that the English version was not 
offensive in any way and after handing it back to me he said, ‘I 
have prepared a little document which | would like you to read and 
to tell me if you approve’. 

He made me sit at his desk and I realised it was the form of contract 
which is used for all his plays, and the royalties which are distinctly 
set out are payable on each performance and not on the weeks 
\akings as is customary. It was the other side of the document which 
Was so extraordinary. 


14th August 1940. 


Subject to the terms and conditions printed on the other side 
of this sheet I hereby licence James Shirvell Esq to perform The 
Chocolate Soldier (as far as | possess copyright therein) at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre in London from the 19th August 1940 to 
the end of its run there. Should Mr. Shirvell prefer an unvarying 
sum to the percentages as printed he may substitute for them a 
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fixed fee of one shilling per performance to be paid monthly at 
the end of each calendar month. 


(signed) G. Bernard Shaw. 
Read and agreed. (signed) James Shirvell. 


So there are our signatures on this most unusual document, 
drawn up in times of great moment, and leaving me free to continue 
with my production of The Chocolate Soldier at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

The sun shone and the possibilities for a success were favourable. 
Three days later the battle of London started. I came out of the 
Saturday matinee and the glow in the sky over to the east was the 
forerunner of a much greater drama than mine. I limped through a 
fortnight of raids and then sent the company on tour again. 

The last show at the Shaftesbury Theatre had had a very stormy 
passage. The Theatre remained intact until the following Spring. 
Heavy bombing one night just by the side of the building brought 
down one wall and the roof. The theatre wasn’t actually hit. 

I must return to Mr. Shaw before I conclude, because | still hear 
that rich and kind Irish voice saying, ‘In all humanity. . .’ 


Editorial Note ; Shaw's letter appears by courtesy of The Public Trustee and The 
Society of Authors. 


Shaw and the Play of Ideas 


By T. F. EVANS 


It has often been remarked that Shaw's great contribution to the 
English drama was the invention of a new form, the play of ideas. 
By this is meant the kind of play in which ideas usually of topical, 
political, moral, religious or social importance are discussed within 
a dramatic framework. That, however, there were plays of roughly 


this kind before Shaw can be seen from examination of the work of 


such writers as Robertson and the earlier Henry Arthur Jones and 
Pinero. For example in a forgotten play Saints and Sinners (1884), 
described as ‘a new and original drama of English middle-class life’, 
Jones tried to attack small-town narrowness of mind and religious 
intolerance, with particular reference to the shopkeepers of whom 
he as a commercial traveller had special knowledge. His story is in 
essence a fairly conventional one and two quotations show that the 
dialogue was not far removed from earlier melodramatic writing 
Letty is the daughter of the minister, Jacob. 


Letty How sick | am of it all 
Jacob Sick of what, dear? 
Letty Of this silly town and our silly people. Everything in 
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Steepleford is so commonplace, and so respectable, and 
nothing ever happens, and you and | are buried under 
it all! Oh, how I wish that something would happen! 
Anything! Anything! 

Jacob Well, there’s the Sunday School treat tomorrow. 

Letty Yes, but that’s only buns and milk and water. Oh, | 
wish-—I wish—I wish-—-Oh, Daddy, I’m so tired of this 
dull stupid life! | wish something would happen to take 
me out of it. 


\s might be expected something does happen and the instrument of 
Letty’s downfall is Captain Eustace Fanshawe, ‘a handsome, reckless 
nonchalant military man about forty’. Jacob tells the bad news to 
George Kingsmill a young farmer who loves Letty: 


George You have bad news. What is it? Tell me; I can bear it. 
Ah! She is dead! 

Jacob Would God she were. 

George Worse than death! There is but one thing worse than 
death. Is it that? 

Jacob You have said it. 


Because of his daughter's shame Jacob is driven from the town. 

Shaw improves on Jones because, among other reasoris, he 
widened the scope of his plays to deal with other matters than sexual 
adventures and their repercussions and he found that it was more 
ellective dramatically to treat serious ideas in a humorous way. Yet 
in 1950 Mr. Terence Rattigan in an article in The New Statesman 
deplored what he called the ‘Shavian-Ibsenite victory’ of the play of 
ideas in the English theatre and announced his own faith: 


I believe that the best plays are about people and not about 
things. | am in fact a heretic from the now widely held faith that 
a play which concerns itself with, say, the artificial insemination 
of human beings or the National Health Service is of necessity 
worthier of criticism than a play about, say, a mother’s relations 
with her son or about a husband's jealousy of his wife. 


lt may be asked to what extent dramatists today do concern 
themselves with serious themes. (The rather specialised examples 
given by Mr. Rattigan were perhaps chosen facetiously.) Mr. T. S. 
Eliot deals with vital questions of a religious nature but he does so 
somewhat remotely. M. Sartre has written striking political and 
philosophical melodramas and in his latest play Nekrassov he has 
\reated political themes in a satirical manner, the full flavour of which 
has not been given to English audiences. In the plays of American 
writers such as Mr. Tennessee Williams and Mr. Arthur Miller there 
are signs of the play of ideas although not in the Shavian manner. 
(Ironically these up to date American writers resemble Jones and 
Pinero in one respect; they too have a ‘fate worse than death’ for 
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their characters, being suspected of homosexuality.) That Mr 
Arthur Miller is convinced of the importance of the play of ideas in 
a way that is not entirely remote from Shaw can be seen from the 
preface ‘On Social Plays’ written for the published version of A View 
from the Bridge. He emphasises that, living under the shadow of the 
nuclear bomb, all human beings are in the same boat and that it is 
an important part of the dramatist’s function to make us aware of 
our essential unity. Unfortunately it is not clear from some of the 
American plays seen in this country recently, vital and attractive as 
they are in many respects, precisely how they are to achieve this 
object. Violence and promiscuity appear to play a disproportionate 
part in the plays without being treated in an imaginative or illum- 
inating way. It seems that in the absence of great tragedy—and it is 
hardly possible to lay down any conditions for that-—dramatists 
might be well advised to treat contemporary problems in their plays 
on Shavian lines. This need not mean that plays will thereby become 
pamphlets or tracts. When he replied to the correspondence started 
by Mr. Rattigan in the article quoted above Shaw said that 


without a stock of ideas, mind cannot operate and plays cannot 
exist. The quality of a play is the quality of its ideas. 


The whole nature of his own drama may be summed up by reading 
these words in conjunction with his statement in a letter to J. | 
Vedrenne at the time of the great Barker-Vedrenne season of Shaw 
plays at the Court Theatre: 


I have given you a series of first-rate music hall entertainments, 
thinly disguised as plays. 


Can we see hope for the English theatre in the fact that a new 
dramatist at the same theatre has presented some ideas of life to-day 
in a play that in perfect truth can be described as music hall enter- 
tainment disguised as a play, Mr. John Osborne's The Entertainer? 


GBS Repeats Himself 


By ALLAN M. LAING 


(By means of the new Celestial Television hook-up, we 
are enabled to present in the TO-NIGHT programme an 
interview with the late Bernard Shaw. He will be inter- 
viewed by Crane Hind)—Copyright by St. Peter and 
All Angels. 


Hind; Can you hear me, Mr. Shaw? 
Shaw: Yes, my boy, and see you too. Good evening! 
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Hind: Good evening. You may not be aware, Mr. Shaw, that the 
problem of the censorship of plays has cropped up here again. 
There have been leading articles and letters in The Times, and 
articles in other papers for and against. We should like to have 
your comments. 

Shaw: What is there to say? A nation that tolerates censorships in 
the 20th century is beyond hope. 

Hind: But you must admit that the great majority of people do not 
find the censorship of plays irksome. be think it necessary. 

Shaw: The ordinary Briton thinks that every other Briton, unless he 
is forcibly restrained, will break out into the wildest excesses. | 
have already written that, in principle, the censorship is the most 
popular institution in England; and the playwright who criticises 
it is slighted as a blackguard agitating for impunity. But there 
is-—-or was—a minority which realises that all censorships exist 
to prevent anyone from challenging current conceptions and 
existing institutions. This minority, like all minorities, is in the 
right. 

Hind: You believe that censorships should be removed? 

Shaw: Of course: it is the first condition of progress. 

Hind: It was suggested in a recent broadcast that we may have been 
right to tolerate the censorship up to now, but it is high time we 
thought of something better. Do you agree? 

Shaw: The suggestion is complete nonsense. It means that the censor 
was right to ban Mrs. Warren's Profession, Ghosts, The Shewing- 

Up of Blanco Posnet and other serious plays. By subsequently 
licensing these plays, the Lord Chamberlain has admitted that 
he was wrong. /f Britons had really understood what freedom 
means, the censorship would have been abolished centuries ago. 

Hind: The same broadcaster, who is, incidentally, a mild attacker of 
censorship, says it is even questionable if blasphemy and 
obscenity should be censored. What do you say to that? 

Shaw: | say that he is right. Very often, what is blasphemy to one is 
plain common sense to another; and as for obscenity (when it 
can be distinguished from necessarily blunt speaking) no 
manager in his senses would exploit it in a play on his own 
responsibility—and he doesn’t need to when the Lord Chamber- 
lain is willing to give him an insurance policy at the negligible 
premium of two guineas a play. 

Hind: Are you suggesting that that is why all theatre managers 
support the censorship? 

Shaw: | don’t suggest it: I assert it. 

Hind; You don’t see the least virtue in the censorship of plays? 

Yiaw: If 1 haven't made that plain already, I've been wasting my 
breath. 

Hind: A Times \eader-writer says that limits are a stimulus to the 
writer of prose. 

Yiaw: God help him! He might as well say that a small vocabulary 


























































28 THE SHAVIAN 
enables him to write better. In any case, what serious playwright 
is prepared to accept limits imposed on him by a clerk in the 
Lord Chamberlain's office? 
Hind: That is what you object to in the censoring of plays? 
Shaw: That, of course, but much more also. No doubt there is a 
staggering absurdity in appointing an ordinary clerk to see that 
the leaders of European literature do not corrupt the morals of 
the nation; but if you were to replace him tomorrow by an lr v 
Academy of Letters and an Academy of Dramatic Poetry, the Bern 
new filter would still exclude original and epoch-making work, occa: 
whilst passing conventional, old-fashioned and vulgar work. wate 
Hind: You do not, then, agree with the broadcaster I have already in th 
mentioned when he says that perhaps all the censorship really knicl 
needs is a more up-to-date and more sophisticated attitude ol knot 
mind in the office in St. James's Palace? beari 
Shaw: No. A man who can say that at this time of day is incapable and | 
of learning from experience. | hesitate to call him an ass, but wate’ 
must conclude that he doesn't know what he is talking about. that 
A censorship of a more enlightened and independent kind, Bu 
exercised by the most eminent available authorities, would acqu 
prove in practice more disastrous than the censorship of the accot 
Lord Chamberlain, because the more eminent its members were Sure 
the less possible would it be for them to accept the responsibility mear 
for heresy or immorality by licensing them, and because the no te 
many and immoral plays which now pass the Lord Chamberlain He 
because he doesn’t understand them, would be understood and isolat 
suppressed by a more highly enlightened censorship. be ye 
Hind: By ‘immorality’ | take it you don’t mean wickedness? that, 
Shaw: Certainly not. On the contrary. | mean simply opposed to citize 
accepted conventions. stand 
Hind: Well, Mr. Shaw, you have stated your objections to censorship. coule 
What would you recommend in its place? sudd 
Shaw: To put it very briefly, | would take the responsibility from brigh 
the Lord Chamberlain and put it on the law courts, acting = arm | 
the performance of the play through the Public Prosecutor. But, in the 
of course, all sorts of safeguards and conditions mus! accompany to sa 
the change. | have said it all before. I settled the problem of ire tf 
play censorship to the complete satisfaction of all reasonable men lw 
fifty years ago in the Preface to The Shewing-Up of Blanco of the 
Posnet. | shall not go on repeating myself here, since I seem to most 
have wasted my time. I believe I am wasting it now. going 
Hind: | hope not, Mr. Shaw. Thank you very much indeed for your found 
comments. It has been an honour and a pleasure to meet you ‘Ah, 
again. In, 
Shaw: And why wouldn't it? why | 
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Shavian Encounter 


By NORMAN HOLLAND 


[tT WAS IN 1932, when I was a very young man, that I first beheld 
Bernard Shaw. ‘Beheld’ is the word to be associated with this 
occasion: it reflects something of the reverential awe with which I 
watched his stately progress across the gardens which were ashimmer 
in the July heat. He wore a cap unlike any I had ever seen, a grey 
knickerbocker suit, grey stockings, grey shirt and a pale lilac tie 
knotted very loosely. | was much impressed by the erectness of his 
bearing, the length of his stride, his air of complete imperturbability 
and the impression he gave of being upwards of seven feet tall. As I 
watched the long, spare figure disappear into the haze, I realised 
that my holiday had become eventful—I had SEEN Shaw! 

But I was to see him more closely. My friend and I made the 
acquaintance of some American girl students and they asked us to 
accompany them to a garden party at which Shaw was to be present. 
Sure enough he was there and | was surprised to find that, in the 
meantime, he had dwindled to human proportions—he was, in fact, 
no taller than my six feet something. 

He showed great interest in our group, joined it and, suddenly, 
isolated me and began to tell me what an opportunity was mine to 
be young, American and born in the twentieth century. I realised 
that, seeing me with the Americans, he had assumed that I was a 
citizen of the U.S.A. It occurred to me to correct the misunder- 
standing but I panicked: it was quite possible that this arch-debater 
could prove to me that I was American, and I had no wish to be 
suddenly convinced that my British nationality was spurious on that 
bright, hot afternoon. So | held my peace and we walked arm in 
arm while he told me of the great destiny of America and my share 
in the fulfilling of it. At length, he returned me to the group, pausing 
to say: “You are indeed fortunate to be young and American. You 
are the heir of the century.’ 

| was quite shattered for days afterwards whenever I was reminded 
of the incident—it seemed to me that I had unwittingly deceived the 
most god-like of men. Two or three times I was on the point of 
going up to him at the theatre but never found the courage. Then | 
found myself face to face with him at yet another garden party. 
‘Ah, my big American,’ he greeted me. 

In a flurry of words | explained what had happened and the reason 
why | had hesitated to correct him. He laughed aloud—uproariously 
and infectiously. | found myself laughing, too. He patted my arm. 
‘But you are still the heir of the century,’ he said. 

That, alas, was a quarter of a century ago. 
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Shaw in China 


On NOVEMBER 29th, with Mr. Hu Ting-i, Second Secretary at the 
Chinese Embassy in London in the chair, Mr. R. J. Minney gave us 
his personal impressions of the Shaw Centenary celebrations in 
China and of Chinese Theatre in general. In Peking, both Mr 
Minney and his fellow traveller, Mr. Lennox Robinson, had been 
asked to discuss the work of Shaw with artists taking part in the 
Festival, and Mr. Robinson raised the question: ‘Why bother about 
doing Mrs. Warren's Profession?’ (which seems such a popular 
choice in China today). “You have no brothels here.’ It is, apparently, 
the emergence of Chinese women from their long subjection that 
accounts for the great interest in this play. Mr. Minney suggested a 
scene from The Apple Cart for the Festival: it was put on word 
perfect six nights Ease. 

Interest in the modern theatre really began about 50 years ago, 
when some Chinese tourists to Japan saw Western plays being 
performed. The Japanese were already translating Shaw and other 
Western dramatists. Shaw appeals to the Chinese because of his 
progressive ideas—they like to think he contributed something to 
the Revolution of 1911!—and most of his plays have now been 
translated. There are many kinds of theatre in China, including the 











Shaw in Chinese: a scene from Mrs. Warren's Profession played by Chinese artists, speaking 
Chinese, but dressed in European clothes 

(Photograph by courtesy of the publishers, George Newnes Ltd., and the author, from R. J. Minney's 

Next Stop— Peking) 
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original Classical Theatre, the Peking Opera, and similar ‘operas’ in 
towns all over the country. but the Chinese theatre is now developing 
the in an extraordinary way. In Shanghai there are over 100 theatres 
open nightly and playing to packed houses. Some are very small, 
but one of them seats 13,000 people. The auditorium is not yet 
Mr. complete, but the stage is, and the speaker declared it to be better 
equipped than any he had ever seen. All the star dressing suites have 


a a Sitting-room, bedroom, and bathroom. China must be the only 
out country in the world where the demand for stage artists exceeds the 
slar supply, and drama schools are being opened everywhere. Children 
tly. enter on an extensive 12-year training at the age of 9. This includes 
hat somersaulting, miming, dancing, orchestral training, duelling, and 


da acrobatic tumbling. The senior students can do five back somer- 
suults six or seven feet high. Each factory has five or six amateur 


ord ‘ 

groups, according to its size. A factory worker can be released for 
go raining in one of the drama schools, and a good deal of talent has 
“ing been discovered. 


her Shaw visited China in 1933 during his trip round the world. 
Interviewed as he got off the boat, he said he wasn’t in a position to 


his 
» to capress an opinion on what China should or should not do, as we 
een so mismanaged our own aflairs. Flying in a biplane, with Mrs. Shaw, 


the towards the Great Wall of China, Shaw peered over the side; he 
thought they were flying too high, and urged the pilot to fly lower. 
He then saw something that appalled him. The Japanese had invaded 
Manchuria the year before. That day their armies had crossed the 
Great Wall at the exact point over which Shaw was flying, and 
were being desperately resisted by the Chinese. ‘Turn back!’ shouted 
GBS. ‘I am against war. I am totally opposed to it. | don’t want to 
look at this.” Mr. Minney also spoke of his visit to Ayot Saint 
Lawrence at the very end of Shaw's life, and a conversation in which 
Shaw had wished Charles Laughton had been able to play Higgins 
in the Pygmalion film. Good as Leslie Howard had seemed to most 
people in the role, Shaw considered his tenderness and charm out of 
place in what is essentially an anti-romantic play. (Editorial note: 
This abbreviated summary has been compiled with the help of Miss 
Doris Hutton, associate editor of Drama. Readers are also referred 
to Mr. Minney’s book, Next Stop—Peking, reviewed on pp. 30/31 of 
our last issue.) 














‘IS CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE?’, by Shendar Brwa, published in the 
Hofstra College journal, The Flying Dutchman, November 22nd, 
1957, is revealed in an introductory note by Dan Laurence as an 
unpublished contribution by GBS to a correspondence in The Star 
soon after that paper's inception in 1888. Shendar Brwa writes as ‘a 
native of a country where Christianity is unknown’, who has never- 
theless devoted himself to a study of it. His conclusions are both 
economic and pungent. 
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Theatre and Television 


THE PITLOCHRY FESTIVAL, now under the direction of Mr. 
Kenneth Ireland, opened on April 26th with You Never Can Tell. 






MRS. WARREN'S PROFESSION, which was given a mutilated ‘copy- 
right’ performance at the tiny Bijou Theatre in Bayswater, March 
1598, ‘with the 2nd Act omitted and Mrs. Warren converted into a 
female Fagin’ (in order to satisfy censorship requirements), was 
revived in Polish at the same theatre in December 1957 in the trans- 
lation of Florian Sobieniowski. The performers were TEATR Nowy, a 
group of Polish actors living in exile, but they were supported by 
two leading members of present-day theatrical Warsaw: Mme. 
Irena Eichler, as Mrs. Warren, and the producer, Mr. Wladyslaw 
Sheybal. The production was fully reviewed in The Times of Dec- 
ember 30th, which commented on ‘the strange way in which extremes 
can meet on neutral ground’. 














THE MUTILATED VERSION of Back to Methuselah, reduced to 
about a third of its full length by Arnold Moss, who presents his 
version with the support of the Theatre Guild (who surely ought to 
have known better), opened on Broadway at the end of March to a 
most dismal reception, the New York Herald-Tribune dismissing it 
as ‘more or less of a joke’. Some of the less literate critics are, of 
course, blaming GBS, and one of them proudly admits he has never 
read the play he so roundly condemns! The play, with Tyrone 
Power, Faye Emerson, and Moss himself (‘narrating’ as ‘Shaw, 
had toured 41 American cities, and fellow-member Dorothy Christ- 
ophersen in a very full report from the Deep South describes it as 
‘a bit of confusion’ and an attempt to make a ‘potboiler’ out of a 
great masterpiece. She severely criticises Moss's adaptation, and 
writes that the fifteen negroes sitting in the second pe at least, 
were very disappointed by the cutting of all Shavian references to 
negro superiority! ‘I believe this play could have ‘shown the way” 
to some in the audiences. . . . if some of Shaw's thoughts had been 
properly pointed up, emphasised, and enacted. | feel rather bitter 
about this commercialised perversion—for if they weren't sincere in 
bringing out the point, why do it at all?’ 



























THE ST. PANCRAS ARTS FESTIVAL for 1958, at the end of Feb- 
ruary and beginning of March, included a display of theatrical 
Shaviana at Cecil Sharp House and a R.A.D.A. production by John 
Fernald of Candida so good that The Times said it raised the question 
why the play was not more often revived on the professional stage 

especially, we might add, at a period when serious students of 
drama (and of life) turn to the screen rather than the stage. Our 
reading of film criticism these days makes us often deplore the many 
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Josephine Stuart as Ellie Dunn, Judy Campbell as Hesione Hushabye, and Tony Britton es Hector 
hushabye in the BBC television production of Heartbreak House 
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‘kane (Brian Oulton) and Trench (Trader Faulkner) learn with horror from rent-collector 
Lickcheese (Harry H. Corbett) how a fortune is made from slum property, in Associated 
XediTusion’s television production of Widowers’ Houses 
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good films we have to miss, but seldom does modern dramatic 
criticism make us feel the same about plays. 


THE MEDIOCRE BUSINESS of television (apart from some excellent 
‘documentaries’, mainly on BBC) has redeemed itself a little of late 
by a first-rate BBC production of Heartbreak House, by Michael 
Barry, and a superb production of Widowers’ Houses, by David 
Boisseau, on Channel 9. The single performance of the former on 
February 2nd actually conflicted with the first of two performances 
of a dramatised version on sound radio, by Edward Marsh, of Love 
Among the Artists. No Shaw for some time, and then two pro- 
ductions at the same hour! BERNARD LEVIN, most devastating critic 
of the prostitute art of commercial television, writing in the Man- 
chester Guardian of November 23rd on ‘Topicality No Substitute 
for Timeless Truth’ (or ‘Plays present and unpresent’), had the 
following to say of Widowers’ Houses: 


Bernard Shaw's ‘Widowers’ Houses’ could hardly have been less topical, 
What is more, it is not a particularly good play. Yet the loving and 
dignified production lavished upon it by Associated-Rediffusion made a 
wandeetel piece of television. Who cares that slum landlords no longer 
operate quite in this fashion, that poverty such as Shaw speaks of here 
(but does not depict, the cunning old devil) has been dead and gone from 
London these many years? This play is about human beings, and their 
relationship and frailties and characters, and in so far as the play was true 
when it was written it is true now and will remain true when every citizen 
in the land owns his forty acres and a cow. 

It was this very spirit which animated David Boisseau's beautiful 
production. Because Shaw was saying something which was true quite 
apart from the frame of reference in which he said it, Mr. Boisseau 
divined that only an air of dignity, almost of nobility, would suffice to 
bring out the best in the play. This he gave it: it may seem absurd to talk 
of nobility in connection with a play quite so many of whose principal 
characters are more or less unmitigated scoundrels, but this is the feeling 
it gave. It was a feeling of simultaneous detachment and involvement; 
detachment because of the very timelessness of the theme and involvement 
because Shaw after all knew his business tolerably well. 

Mind you, the acting helped. Harry H. Corbett has done some dis- 
appointing work lately: now he has capped his performance in ‘The Last 
Mile’ a week or two ago with a magnificent portrayal of Lickcheese in 
Shaw's play that makes it urgent and vital for some impressario to put on 
‘Pygmalion’ (if Tennents and the Public Trustee will allow him to) 
simply so that we may see Mr. Corbett as Doolittle. John Welsh, as Sar- 
torius, was in a different way even better: Mr. Welsh seized on the all- 
important fact that Sartorius though a blackguard is not a hypocrite 
for all it was worth (which is a very great deal), and produced in the event 
a performance of stern, proud, angular force and power that dominated 
the screen. Hardly a word or argument used by anybody in the play 
was topical: but from wherever Irish playwrights go when they dic | 
fancied I heard someone laughing up his sleeve. 
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Shaw for Millionaires 
By H. M. GEDULD 


An UNFINISHED Nove -, by Bernard Shaw; edited with introduction by 
Stanley Weintraub; 97 pp. (London: Constable; New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1958; 35s.) 


in Unfinished Novel was Shaw's sixth attempt at writing a novel. 
lt was begun on 14th May, 1887, and continued, at various intervals, 
until 29th January, 1888, when it was finally abandoned. The work 
was rediscovered by Shaw's secretary, Blanche Patch, in 1928. In 
1946 GBS added a brief Preface to the forty-one page ms and 
presented it to the National Library of Ireland in Dublin. 

dn Unfinished Novel, with Shaw’s Preface of 1946, has now been 
edited and provided with an introduction and brief textual notes by 
Mr. Stanley Weintraub. Of the 97 pages, 52 are by GBS. At thirty- 
live shillings the book is likely to prove prohibitive to all but capital- 
ists and ardent Shavians, and the number of possible readers has 
been still further restricted by limiting the one and only edition to 
1,025 copies, of which 950 are for sale in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. The volume is not disfigured by the phantasmagoric strip 
cartoons of Mrs. Winsten, but as the book is not bound in vellum and 
printed by William Morris it is doubtful whether GBS would have 
approved of the price. 

The Shavian who prefers to spend his money on two volumes of 
the Standard Edition of Bernard Shaw will, nevertheless, lose the 
opportunity of a delightful encounter with Mrs. Maddick, one of 
Shaw’s most vital female creations. He will also miss the chance of 
seeing how GBS might have written Doctor at Large before Richard 
Gordon was born. 

The hero of An Unfinished Novel is young Dr. Kincaid who has 
recently qualified for the London M.B. After a short period of 
surgical work in London hospitals, Kincaid determines to gain 
experience as a general practitioner. 

The novel begins with Kincaid’s arrival and first evening at the 
village of Little Beltham, where he has accepted the post of assistant 
to Pelham Maddick. Maddick is an unqualified general practitioner 
who requires a qualified assistant to sign medical certificates. Kincaid 
notices the dilapidated state of the Maddick household but his 
thoughts are soon preoccupied with Mrs. Maddick, the mother of 
three young children, ‘a woman so interesting that she could afford to 
have freckles and a shrew’s mouth’. Kincaid’s encounters with Mrs. 
Maddick are ‘nothing but a continual spar’. 

In the absence of Mr. Maddick, Kincaid goes to the Manor House 
lo answer an urgent call for a doctor. His patient is Lady Laurie 
whose wealthy husband is forty years older than herself. She is a 
woman with ‘an enchantingly pretty face ...and everything be- 
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witching’. Kincaid shocks Lady Laurie by diagnosing her complaint 
as overeating. Nevertheless, she is suinciently impressed by his 
forthright attitude to secure his services as family doctor. When 
Maddick arrives at the Manor House he nauseates Kincaid by his 
professional ignorance and sycophantic ‘bedside manner’. Later, at 
the Maddick home, Kincaid is left in no doubt that Mrs. Maddick is 
dissatisfied with her husband; she regards him as a failure as a 
doctor and suspects him of more than a professional interest in rich 
young women patients. 

The following morning, Kincaid is up and has attended to all the 
surgery patients before Maddick is awake. He breakfasts with Mrs 
Maddick and notices that she opens her husband’s letters. In the 
course of a heated conversation on this matter, Mrs. Maddick throws 
a teacup at Kincaid’s head, but her fit of temper subsides almost at 
once. 

Later in the day, during a round of visits in the village, Kincaid 
meets Lady Laurie and is invited by her to play lawn tennis at the 
Manor House. After lunch, Maddick settles down to sleep in an arm- 
chair and at Mrs. Maddick’s suggestion Kincaid accompanies her on 
a stroll to the village. Mrs. Maddick collects her shopping and they 
walk on into the country beyond the village, discussing ‘Herbert 
Spencer, George Eliot, Browning, Turgenieff, Walt Whitman, social- 
ism, spiritualism, and other subjects that would very greatly have 
amazed the Little Belthamites of earlier generations’. 

Mrs. Maddick has become more and more familiar with Kincaid, 
and on the return journey across the fields she suddenly begins speak- 
ing of love at first sight. Kincaid remains self-possessed, but Mrs. 
Maddick is quite insensitive to his rebuff. At this point, in the second 
chapter, the unfinished novel ends abruptly. 

It is impossible to say whether a fragment as brief as An Unfinished 
Novel is what GBS iened to as a fiction of the first order; but its 
early development of situation is unique among Shaw’s novels. The 
outcome of the situation will remain purely conjectural. As it stands, 
the fragment balances Kincaid’s encounters with Mrs. Maddick 
against his encounters with Lady Laurie. If the novel were to proceed 
in this manner it is likely that GBS intended to follow up Kincaid’s 
stroll with Mrs. Maddick by a lawn tennis episode with Lady Laurie. 

Apart from Mrs. Maddick there is little development of character 
Kincaid remains, as we first see him, a self-possessed literary descend- 
ant of Robert Smith with some of the immaturity rubbed off him 
Lady Laurie is momentarily reminiscent of Agatha Wylie. Maddick 
we shall see developing into Paramore in The Philanderer and Blenkin- 
sop in The Doctor's Dilemma. 

In addition to textual matters mentioned by Mr. Weintraub, the 
reader should notice Shaw’s occasional lapses into the long periodic 
sentence and his consequent addiction to semi-colons. 
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Literary Survey 


SHAVIAN TRACT NO. 5: ‘On Going to Church’, by Bernard Shaw, 
published by this Society in December, was printed by Messrs. 
Green & Welburn Ltd., of Aston, Birmingham. It costs 2s 6d (post 
free), but is being sent free of charge for the time being to all new 
full members. A free copy was also sent to all current members, 
together with The Shavian No. 11, in December. Four issues of The 
Shavian were published during 1957, and were all printed by Messrs. 
Thomas Rae Ltd., of Greenock, Renfrewshire. 


THE REGIONAL No. 3, published by our New York Regional 
Group in December, contains Shaw's letter to The Times of Sept- 
ember 25th, 1906, on ‘The Simplified Spelling Proposals’, and an 
article by Barbara Smoker on ‘Silk Worms Save Shaw Museum’. 
A copy will be sent to those outside the United States for Is. 


THE LEADING CONTRIBUTION to The Shaw Bulletin, Vol. 2, no. 3, 
published by the Shaw —— of America, in September, is William 
Starr's article on ‘Romain Rolland and George Bernard Shaw’. 
Vol. 2, no. 4, January 1958, contains ‘A Statement written by Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw while in Split, Jugoslavia,in May 1929’, with an 
introduction by J. F. Lupis-Vukic on ‘Shaw's 1929 Program for 
Easing World Tensions’, an article by Norbert F. O'Donnell on 
‘Harmony and Discord in Good King Charles’, a very interesting 
commentary on ‘Shaw and Restoration Comedy’, by Martin L. 
Kornbluth, and ‘Ozy’s’ interpretation of Major Barbara, ‘The 
Dramatist’s Dilemma’. All issues contain a very useful ‘Continuing 
Check-List of Shaviana’. The Shaw Bulletin is available outside the 
United States through this Society. 


RECENT COMPETITIONS in The Spectator have included one on My 
Fair Lady and one, set by Allan M. Laing, in which competitors 
were asked to supply the missing story of the clergyman and the 
dentist, mentioned by Bernard Shaw in a letter. The best of the 
entries, which came from many parts of the world, was submitted 
by Mrs. R. C. Dallas of Toronto, and reprinted here by kind per- 
mission of The Spectator: 


A Reverend Father in Ireland, while under the skilful ministrations of his 
dentist, at intervals discussed happenings in the Parish. 

‘I hear Rosie O'Grady is behaving like a prostitute," remarked Dr. 
Drillwell, turning away to pick up an instrument. 

*What!’ shouted the Priest, rising suddenly from his reclining position. 
“What did you say—a WHAT’? 

‘A prostitute,” answered the dentist. 

‘Oh, merciful heaven!’ ejaculated the Father, slowly sinking back in 
his chair. ‘I thought you said a PROTESTANT!’ 


RECENT BOOKS with chapters on GBS include J. B. Priestley’s 
Thoughts in the Wilderness (Heinemann, 1957; 21s) and Jean Queval’s 
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De L’ Angleterre (Gallimard, 1956; 690 francs), the latter also having 
essays on Dirty Dick, ‘une pin up nommeée Jane’, Sir Winston 
Churchill, Gunga Din, and Queen Elizabeth II. 


‘HOUSE BY THE RIVER’, a very interesting article in The Times of 
March 2Ist, concerning Shaw's friend Sir Emery Walker and his 
Thames-side circle, includes reminiscences of Sir Emery’s daughter 
Dorothy, who still lives in the same house: 


Miss Walker has many memories of Shaw, who was a frequent visitor 
(and stubborn cocoa drinker) at her father’s house. Among her modest 
claims to fame, indeed, is the fact that at one time she repaired his socks 
Shaw was addicted to socks that had a separate ‘finger’ for the big toe 
There came a time when, because of the exigencies of war, such socks 
could no longer be bought, and Shaw saw with dismay the gradual 
degeneration of his hose. It was Miss Walker who undertook the necessary 
reconstruction, and among her collection of postcards from Shaw is one 
of October, 1940, which begins: ‘Perfect fit. Supreme comfort. Blessings 
on you!’ 


IN A SPECIAL BRITISH ISSUE, dated April 1958, Esquire publishes, 
pp. 63/65, ‘The Love Letters of Bernard Shaw’ (‘To Alice Lockett 
with firm pen, and tongue in heart’), being excerpts from an un- 
published collection now in South American hands. The Special 
Issue costs 4s 6d. 


OF OUR MOST RECENT BATCH of members, Mr. A. H. Silverman's 
PMLA essay on Shaw's Shakespeare Criticism was briefly summarized 
on p.29 of our last number. Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis tells us that he 
is busy editing the letters of Oscar Wilde and will be grateful for any 
Shaw-Wilde information. Only 3 letters from Wilde to Shaw are 
known to have survived, and they were printed in Hesketh Pearson's 
Life of Oscar Wilde. Miss Dorothy Skriletz, as candidate for 4 
Ph.D. degree in speech at Michigan State University, has undertaken 
a study of Shaw as Speaker, and is actively collecting his speeches 
Mrs. J. H. Swanson is writing a Master of Arts thesis on “Rhetorical 
Devices in the Plays of George Bernard Shaw's Middle Period’ 
Summaries of recent work of two other new members follow. 


IN A CLEAR and very useful evaluation of Shaw as Music Critic 
(‘Shaw's Contributions to Music Criticism’, by George S. Barber, 
in PMLA, vol. LXXII, no. 5, December 1957, pp. 1005/17) 
Professor Barber finds that GBS occupies an undeniably unique 
position in the history of music criticism. His determination in 
having the very best brought to public attention, his sincerity o! 
purpose, his incorruptibility, and his insistence upon excellence in 
both performance and composition are qualities which place his 
work above mere journalistic commentary. Furthermore, his 
theories of art, of criticism, of life itself, are significant contributions 
to modern thought. And finally, his infective wit, his ‘nonjargonistic 
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style, and his unity of impression are the foundation of a literary 
dynasty——‘the New Journalism’! In this ‘quality of insistence upon 
perfection of performance being governed by the score and intention 
of the composer’ GBS presupposed ‘a vast, thorough, and complete 
understanding of music on the part of the critic’. Indeed, concludes 
Professor Barber: 

From his earliest ventures into music criticism, when as 
Corno di Bassetto he shocked the academicians and public 
alike, to his final bow as GBS, Shaw proclaimed and main- 
tained a standard of criticism in music which has seldom been 
equalled. Those contributions that Shaw offered to music were: 
(1) an application of economics and sociology to explain the 
artistic ‘scene’; (2) a theory of the educational and refining 
power of music; (3) a plea for jargon-free writing; (4) an in- 
sistence upon sincerity, subjectivity, and method as essential 
qualities of music criticism; (5) a championship of incorrupt- 
ibility and superiority as characteristics of the critic; and (6) a 
demand that the duty of the critic is to fight for excellence in 
performance and composition by magnifying faults and praising 
virtues. 

Thus, Shaw stands as an essentially pioneering figure in the 
history of music criticism. For although music criticism is as 
ancient as all other criticism, it lagged behind while the ‘rest 
were progressing. And Shaw did not find in the writing of his 
predecessors the kind of help which the works of Goethe, Hegel, 
Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Matthew Arnold, Poe, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and others afford to literary and art critics. 


The Art and Politics of the Later Plays of Bernard Shaw is the title 
of a 366-page dissertation completed by J. Richard Nickson at 
the University of Southern California last year. Remarking that the 
plays Shaw wrote after The Apple Cart have so far met with com- 
parative neglect and some mistreatment, Dr. Nickson concentrates 
attention on the seven full-length plays and five shorter plays, as 
well as on the polemical writings, completed by Shaw during his 
last two decades. These later years found Shaw concerned almost 
exclusively with what he regarded as man’s central problem—how 
lo govern himself. Shaw did not confront the post-World War | 
years with a wholly new approach or theory; he did begin to welcome 
nearly all opposition to what he called Sham Democracy—even 
from what he described as the Fascist Right. His serious support, 
however, was given to what he described as the Revolutionary Left. 
His public life as a writer ended as it began—-with pre-eminent con- 
cern for the cause of socialism. Shaw's later plays differ as much 
from the earlier plays as the time between the two wars differs from 
an earlier time. Despite waning powers, Shaw sought with fresh 
‘tratagems to record the political quandary of these years. But as 
usual, the direct advocacy of Shavian polemics was transformed, in 
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the plays, into indirect admonition—sometimes with a dramatic 
force reminiscent of Shaw in his prime. 


THE NINTH in the excellent Longmans series of individual Shaw 
plays, edited by A. C. Ward and seemingly intended for overseas 
students, is Major Barbara, and it contains the usual most useful 
notes and a stimulating introduction by the editor, as well as Shaw's 
own preface. There are 200 pages in all, and the volume costs 5s 6d. 
The third edition of A. C. Ward’s monograph on Bernard Shaw in 
the British Council and National Book League Writers and their 
Work series (in which it is No. |) has also recently been published 
by Longmans, at 2s. In the Studies in Dramatists series, published 
by S. Chand & Co., of Delhi, B. R. Mullik gives an Indian view of 
Shaw. A remarkably up-to-date and comprehensive 84-page ‘Bio- 
Bibliography of Bernard Shaw’ has very kindly been sent to us, with 
other Shavian literature (including a paper-backed edition of The 
oe Cart in English), by the Director of the All-Union State 
Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow. Village Wooing is in- 
cluded in a small volume of Three Modern Plays, introduced by John 
Byrne & Geoffrey Johnson and published by Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
at 6s 6d. The other two plays are Barrie’s Shall We Join the Ladies? 
and Rattigan’s The Browning Version. 

‘Papers of the Shaw Festival’, with introduction by fellow-member 
M. W. Steinberg, has been published by the University of British 
Columbia (Vancouver, 1956) as a 60-page booklet. 


THE SHAW SOCIETY 


draws your attention to its Book Service, which is 
especially popular with overseas readers. All new English 
books (on any subject) and many older ones may be 
procured at normal prices. 


Special Offer to Members only; 
The Odhams’ edition of THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF BERNARD 
SHAW (51 plays in one volume of over 1,400 pages) ; 
30s or 5 dollars, including postage. A unique bargain 
that may not be available much longer. 


Set in Times Roman types and printed in Scotland by Thomas Rae Ltd, Greenock 
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